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regard to India's morality, that is, to show the outstand-
ing features of India's ethical life in the old days. As we
have seen, in India, as in other lands, ethics was hampered
as well as helped by religion. To perform sacrifices was
for many centuries more important than to be moral, or
rather, it was more immoral not to serve the gods than to
serve the men, for that was what it came to. But finally
the point was reached wrhen men no longer asked, Is it
not better to sin against men than against the gods ?' In-
stead, they said that to be moral was better service than
to be ritualistic, for they had come unheeded to the dis-
covery that it was more religious to cleanse the soul than
to mutter prayers. The Pharisee's brother was not un-
known in India and his scrupulous care of the outer obser-
vance led him to maintain, long after the opposing view
had been promulgated, that the sins of the soul could be
washed away by the stream of religious ritual, which is
still flowing on beside the Ganges. But his view was
virtually superseded ages ago: 'If a man be intemperate
and lustful, of what use is penance, of wiiat use is sacri-
fice?' India evolved for herself the idea of a merciful
God, of a soul that must be pure, of a life that must be
harmless and helpful, even the idea that, as his highest
duty, man must seek to do that which is beneficial to all
men, savvapraja-hitam, as it is expressed in the Rarnayana.
Despite the handicap of an over-stretched ritual, which
nearly blinded her to the greater light of ethics, India
emerged with the belief that religion is a matter not of
form but of mind and will, and that a good character is
more essential than a good ritual. Her priests thought
that they were gods on earth; her kings were taught that
they were themselves vicegerents of the gods and embod-
ied divinity; and her philosophers maintained that every-